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are told. In 1592 the lyrical farewells of the brave John
Talbot and his son, as they lay dying on the field of battle
in i Henry VI, according to Thomas Nash in his Defence of
Playes, evoked " the teares of ten thousand spectators "
during the season it was being played, and form a gallant
interlude in a play which otherwise has some claim to be
the worst in the Folio. Originally written independently,
it was linked on to 2 Henry VI by additional scenes which
defy chronology; and the addition of Richard III (made im-
pressive by the appearance of Margaret of Anjou in the
royal palace to utter curses which the recipients duly recall
when being led to their respective executions) turns the three
plays into a loose tetralogy. The triumph of Richard III is
achieved in the audacious first scene, in which Richard woos
and wins the Lady Anne as she is following the bier of
Henry VI whom he has murdered; a subsequent flyting
towards the end of the play is much less successful. The
highest point in the cycle is touched in 3 Henry VI originally
called The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York, when the
earlier Richard is mocked and murdered. But Richard III
is the only one of the four which has any hold on the
modern stage. When produced they all had the interest of
comparatively recent history, as recent as that of George IV
to the subjects of George V. As political propaganda for
the House of Tudor they could hardly be more effective.
To exhibit on the stage the havoc wrought by the feuds of
York and Lancaster was the best possible advertisement of
the blessings brought by the Tudor peace.
In Richard II Shakespeare started a new tetralogy to show
how the feuds of York and Lancaster arose. In style and
temper it is the most flawless of the histories, with no un-
documented episode save the conversation between the
Queen and the philosophic gardener. A splendid note of
patriotism and love for England is struck in the speech of
the dying Gaunt, which renders more despicable the callous
rapacity of Richard. Nevertheless, the political teaching
of the play is clear: that not only Richard's murder, but
his deposition was a sin destined to bring " disorder, horror,
fear, and mutiny " on the land, and that the usurper and his
supporters would of a surety soon be warring against each
other. These prophecies are recalled in each of the three
succeeding plays of the new tetralogy, -with much more
effect than Margaret's curse in Richard III, but the history
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